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Sundorland told everybody that tho king wished the hill;
that the Prince of Wales would otherwise do mad things
when he came to tho throne; that if the Whigs rejected
it, their party would be for ever undone. Bribes and
throats wore employed with equal profusion, All this
took the heart out of the opposition Whigs. They held
a meeting at Devonshire House, where Walpole found
them lukewarm, indifferent, and out of spirits. Ho at
once took a high tone, protested against any weakness,
and used all tho topics that are the common property in
all ages of all militant leaders of Opposition pressing
sluggish adherents to make a fight. Public opinion, ho
said, was rising against the bill. The country gentle-
men were waking up to the insult implied upon their
class by a measure which would shut the door of the
House of Lords in their faces, He had himself over-
heard a country gentleman with not more than eight
hundred pounds a year, vow with great warmth to
another country gentleman, that though he had no
chance of being made a peer himself, he would never
consent to lay hia family under the ban of perpetual
exclusion. Finally, he used tho universal and irresistible
clenchor that it was ft splendid opportunity of weakening
and discrediting the government. "Even if I am
deserted by my party," he said, winding up his animated
remonstrance, "I myself will singly stand forth and
oppose it," A lively altercation followed, but such
high and inspiriting firmness in a political loader with
an accepted character for judgment, is always sure to
carry the day. Tho party came over to Walpole's
opinion, and he further justified it by a speech whose
qualities the historian docs not overrate in declaring itary qf Bug*
